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For Priends’ Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTED FROM A LETTER FROM ©. BR. TO 
HER SISTER. 
8th month, 1801. 

I am so well acquainted with the feelings 
thou describes, that my solicitude for thee will 
not allow me to remain long silent, it being the 
very rock on which my poor little bark has 
been shipwrecked and almost ruined; and if 
this has dove nothing more for me, it has taught 
me tenderly to sympathize with those who may 
share a similar fate. Yet it is ever to be re- 
gretted that there should be such a’ want of 
true feeling and fellow-helpers in our poor So- 
ciety. ‘If I could see thee I could tell thee 
more than I dare to write. I am very sensible 
that by my giving way to the feelings and fears 
thou describes, ron fallen far short of the 
gracious design of Infinite Wisdom,—yea, I am 
one of the greatest dwarfs in the préaching 
line, and I do impute it mostly to the above 
cause, for I have most of the time, been willing 
to fill up my allotment, could [ have had the 
tendet sympathy and been sensible of the ap- 
probation and unity of my friends. But this 
was denied me in the needful am ont ee 
teem past recovery. Having passed 
this painful oeieies ee abundantly re- 
pe that obedience had not kept pace with 

wledge, for thig I believe is the only way 
to be made conquerors over our enemies, either 
within or without, and to receive strength to 
journey forward. By what I have since dis- 
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covered, my being favored to come forth, though 
not in lengthy testimony, I believe beyond 
expectation of my friends, they were fearful 
that if anything was manif like approba- 
tion, that I probably might be exalted and get 
off the right nd. In consequence of their 
entire withholding, I so gave way to discour- 
agement, that the work I soon perceived was 
marred upon the wheel. I have often thought, 
that if ever now | am made a vessel of useful- 
ness, it will be very inferior to what I should 
have been, had I singly attended to the dictates 
of truth. To have ministers and elders in the 
circle of one’s nearest connexions and friends, 
and no freedom used on such subjects, was a 
chilling damp to me. And now, my dear, if 
thou canst derive any instruction from these 
hints, it will be a satisfaction and comfort 
me, for I feel a particular solicitude that thou 
mayest singly eye the pointings of the Ho 
finger, and pursue that path which alone will 
e for thy eternal peace. It is the Great 
Master we have to look to for all our supplies ; 
then why should the fear of the servants over- 
balance or prevent our obedience to Him, when 
our all depends upon that? It was told me, 
that if Friends in those important stations let 
me pass silently, it was encouragement enough; 
and do, my dear, take it so, for it is their in- 
dispensable duty to let their feelings be known 
on the other hand, or if they apprehend the 
cause injured. But oh, I believe, did they 
rightly fill their stations, they would be like 
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unto Aarons and Hurs; they would be a sup- 

ort and consolation to the poor weary travel- 
a who may truly be said to be seeking a 
better country. For nothing short of this would 
induce any, rightly called to 'the work,'to be 
exposed to the triticism of a vainand licentious 
world. I often think Sarah Grubb’s compari- 
son a very just one : “‘a‘séa: Of ‘glass, mingled 
with fire ;’ for I believe there is nothing in 
the world to be compared with the path of a 
deeply exercised gospel minister; and I have 
no doubt that there is a similarity, according to 
depth of experience, in all the rightly called,— 
those who are appointed unto and anointed for 
the work. And now, my dear, let me tell thee, 
that I have often thought if I eould return to 
the time of my first exposure, with the little 
store of experience I have gained through suf- 
fering, that nothing human should prevent a 
faithful attention to manifested duty. Had it 
been so, I have no doubt I should have gotout 
of the reach of many arrows which have been 
darted at me, and the.pangs and perils attend. 
ant-on this painful warfare. 1 look back with 
8 regret not to be expressed, and forward with 
little or no hope of ever being ‘anything ‘more 
than I now am. 

It is a tender and delicate situation, this of 
our peace depending upon such solemn sacrifi- 
ces, and afraid to comply, lest the brethren 
should condemn or disapprove. Yes, my dear, 
I know all about it, and ‘much more than I 
want to know; for I have stifled and suppressed 
the Immortal birth within me, until I scarcely 
felt the motions of Divine life, or ability to 

use the cause ;—may it never be thy case! 
T entreat thee, my dear sister, to lift up thy 
head in hope ; as dear Daniel Officy told thee 
en one occasion, “place thy confidence in 
the Everlasting Father, friend, and helper.” 
He is able, and will do more for thee than the 
smiles or frowns of mortals can do. Let us be 
Willing to endure all things that will deepen us 
in the root of life, that so having our habita- 
tions upon the immutable rock, we may stand 
against the waves and billows, though they may 
seem to pass over our heads. Let us trust in 
Him who “is able even of the stones of the 
street to raise up children anto Abraham.” 

‘Martha Routh, in @ letter to us, says: “No 
new thing befalleth a Christian traveller. All 
who have gone before have trodden the same 
path, and bave found the testimony true, ‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee.’” C. R. 


WORKING TOGETHER. 

Religion is nota ory thing; a thing with 
which each man has to do exclusively in the 
hidden solitude of his own heart. It must be- 
gin there, and in many of its deepest exercises 
it must be carried on there; and without the 
private intercourse of the soul with God, the pri- 
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vate discipline and government of a man’s own 
secret heart, all other religion would be in vain. 
But, on the other hand, as little will it do to 
make religion altogether an individual and secret 
thing. In many of its highest privileges, exer- 
cises and engagements, itis social, and one of 
its momentous duties is that of mutual sympa- 
thy, encouragement, and helpfulness. 

If you are asincere Christian, you ought to 
feel that all you have and all you are—your 
‘wealth, time, talents, ;power, influence, your 
penitence, faith, virtue, Christian experience 
and wisdom, all your blessings and privileges, 
temporal and-spiritual, have been bestowed upon 
you, not for your ewn use alone, but for the 
common benefit of that holy family, that house- 
hold ‘and ‘brotherhood*of God’s redeemed ‘to 
which you profess to belong. Your portion of 
meat God 'has given you not to hasten away to 
devour it like el child in secret, but s 
it with all your brethren in Christ. Your light 


was not kindled that it might be hidden under- 


ground, illuminating only the wall of your 
own tomb-like solitude. ‘You are to “let ‘your 
light shine before men,” and not only by your ex- 
ample, but by ‘your active exertions and sym- 
pathies you are-bound to help on the work and 
the workmen of Obrist'’s Church. No member 
of Christ’s Church but can do something to pro- 
mote the cause’of religion, and by his kindly 
aid, his visits of sympathy, bis soothing chari- 
ties, his cheering eneouragements, his recountal 
of his own experience, be of some use to his 
fellow-Christian.— A. | Caird. 


“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
roa not ; for of such is the kingdom 
0 Rn 


THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF OUR YOUTH, 
WITH A POINTING TO THAT LIGHT WHICH 
‘NEVER CAN DEOEIVE. 

Although we do all for our dear youth whith 
our aa or ‘weakness is competent to, in the 
way of re — instruction, nothing will supply 
the place of that earnest travail, that patienvex- 
ercise of spirit on their account, which is indeed 
availing with our Heavenly Father, and sadly 
wanting among most of our teachers and guar- 
dians. So that the'line of our labor seems’ to 
me, to lay more in endeavoring, in tte fearéf 
the Lord, to their minds by the strict dix 
cipline of love from all hurtful things, to 
them to self-examination, to lead them into 
true fear, where is the very beginning or firet 
principles of wisdem, toshow them the place*@f 
true waiting, to point out to them where the tree 
fountain is, where the treasure lies, and to pre- 
vail with them to come, taste, and see thegood- 
ness of the Lord, and what he hath in store for 
them that love and wait upon Him. 

I remembered whilst writing the words of the 
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last sentence, a beautiful passage in Penington, 
which is so appropriate that it seems well to in- 
sert in here. He says, “ For in that light, to 
them that believe in it, and in obedience thereto, 
walk, be it ever so little, or the manifestations 
eyer so small, the Father will reveal more, and 
give to that heart and mind to be sensible of 
what is of Him, and what is of the enemy, so 
far as it is needful for it as yet to know. For 
wise and absolute judgment in all things is not 
necessary for a babe, bat sense to know the 
breast, and to receive from it the milk by which 
it is to be fed, that it may grow. This is enough 
in its present state, yet if there be need of 
strength at any time to still the enemy and the 
avenger, the Lord will reveal it in the heart, 
and bring it forth out of the mouths of the babes 
and sucklings to the perfecting of his praise.” 
And further, he writes, “ He that waits upon 
the Lord in fear and in obedience to that which 
is already made manifest, not desiring know- 
ledge from God in his own will, time, or way, 
butin the Lord’s, who perfectly knows ever 
one’s estate, and what is fit for him,—he shall 
know concerning every doctrive his heart desi- 
reth to be instructed in, in the Lord’s season; 
and, in the meantime, the Lord will feed him 
with food convenient for him, and there shall 
be no want to him who boweth before the Lord 
in what is already made manifest, and waiteth 
for his farther manifestations and appearances.” 
—John Barclay. 


FAITH AND WORKS. 


“ Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being 
glone.”—James ii. 17. 


Faith is undoubtedly the gift of God, the 
work of the Spirit, the answer to prayer. 
Bat, if the necessity of looking above our- 
selves for ability to believe be clear, and if it 
be plain from the word of God 
depend too much on Divine strength, it is 
equally evident that we cannot be too diligent 
in using the means of Divine appointment. “I 
can do all things,” says Paul, * through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” This is yet 

con 


them. 
diligently for spiritual as for tem mercies. 
But we do se obiad who do? In propor- 
tion to their importance, who gives as much 
time to prayer as to business ; as much thought 
te their Bibles as merchants to their ledgers; 
much trouble to cultivate their souls as hus- 
bendmen expend on ing, and sowing, 
and roading the soil, reaping the crop? 
No wonder that we make such slow progress in 
divine life, that we find self-examination to be 
wach an unpleasant task, and that our Christian 
pourae corresponds ao little to the beautiful and 


Therefore we ought to work at least as 


that we cannot | Pr? 
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familiar image of the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. 

Making the doctrine of man’s inability an 
excuse for sloth and idleness, we seem to enter- 
tain the vague and vain expectation that we 
shall be borne onwards to heaven, like a boat 
without sail or oar, on the bosom of a flowin 
tide; and that, instead of having laborious 
to climb the ladder, hand over hand, we sha 
some how or other rise to glory, as in angels’ 
arms, aod on angels’ wings. Is this to honor 
the grace of God? Certainly not. The dili- 
gent and anxious use of means casts no reflec- 
tion or disparagement on the doctrine of faith, 
of salvation not by law, but by grace. It is the 
ship that has a steersman at her wheel, and an 
outlook on the bows, that sails under the flag of 
Proyidence—owning and honoring him who 
doth fly upon the wings of the wind, and hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of his hand. 
That is faith ; anything else is presumption, 
and can only end ina miserable shipwreck. 
Who, for instance, considers himself guilty of 
mistrusting the promise, “thy bread shall be 
given thee, and thy water shall be sure,” by 
toiling at his work? There is not more har- 
mony between the divine perfections, between 
the Old and New testaments, between the 
songs of saints and angels, than there is be- 
tween the prayer for bread on a good man’s lips 
and the sweat of honest labor on his brow, be- 
tween the hard toil of the field and the hopeful 
trust of the closet. And in calling on you, in 
entreating and urging you to put on the whole 
armor of God, to watch and pray, to guard 
against temptation, to flee youthful lusts, to de- 
part from evil and do good, to give all dili- 
gence to make your calling and election sure, 
to work out your salvation with fear and trem- 
bling—I am no more casting a doubt on salya- 
tion by grace, than I am denying a presidi 
royidence, when I tell a youth about to go 
into the world, that “the hand of the diligent 
inaketh rich,” and that, unless he work, “ pov- 
erty” shall come as one that travelleth, and 


want as an armed man.”—Thomas Guthrie, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN NEW JERSEY. 
No. 2. 
At a meeting of the Pennsylvania Society, 
held 7th month 2, 1792, the committee of cort 
of Jas. Pemberton, Dr. 
uel P. Griffitts, Caleb Lownes, Wm. Re 
ers, Dr. Casper Wistar, John Kaighn, and 
Sansom,) were directed “ to take measures 
earings Se establishment of Abolition Socie- 
ties in the Stateof New Jergey.” On the let 
of 4th month, 1793, they reported “ the ' 
tion and establishment of an iti 
at Burlington, under i 
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Jersey Society, for Promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery.” 
This Society had branches in several coun- 
ties of the State. It met once each year, 
Jo:ephBloomfield was President; Richard Harts- 
horne and Wm. Parrett, Vice Presidents; Wm. 
Coxe, Treasurer, and Robert Smith, Jr., Secre- 


"hs 1795, the Burlington Branch reported 55 
members ; Gloucester county Society, 29 mem- 
bers ; Salem county, 83 members ; Cumberland 
county, 14 members. In Middlesex and Essex 
counties no regular organization appears to have 
existed, but ata meeting held 8th month 5th, 

1795, delegates were appointed to the meeting 
of the State Society. z 

4th month Ist, 1793, the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety received a communication from the New 

York Association, proposing a general conven- 
tion of delegates from the several Abolition 
Societies. 

. A majority of thM societies having united 
therewith, it convened in the City Hall, Phila- 
delphia, let month Ist, 1794, and is believed 
to have been the first convention of the kind 
ever held. 

“Nine Societies were represented, viz: Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Wilmington (Del.) Maryland, Ches- 
tertown, (Md.) and Washington (Pa.) A com- 
munication was also received from the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Society. Joseph Bloomfield was 
chosen President. Memorials to the several 
Legislatures on slavery and the slave-trade were 
ptepared and forwarded. The one to New 
Jersey was not acted on by the Legislature 
when presented, but the next yeara bill was 
brought forward for the gradual abolition of sla- 
very, which was lost by one vote. 

“tthe New Jersey Society in 9th month, 1794, 
aos a committe to prepare a memorial to 
the Legislature, but they failing to do so,another 
committee was appointed in 1795, with no bet- 
ter success. At this latter date the Society ap- 
pointed a standing committee “ to attend occa- 
sionally the Legislature and adopt such measures 
as they in their discretion shall think expedient 
for advancing the purposes of this Association 
in the Legislature of New Jersey, to effect the 
enacting of a law for the abolishing of slavery.” 

In 1796 another committee was appointed to 
prepare and distribute memorials throughout 
the State for signature. 

From the following extracts from the report to 
the abolition convention of 1797, we may infer 
they attended to their duty. “It therefore be- 
comes necessary to inform the convention that 
* * * * * @ considerable increase of 
strength has been acquired by the friends of 
emancipation in that State, (New Jersey.) 
Numerous instances of liberation have taken 
place by the unremitting exertions of the acting 


committees of the several counties, and the con- 
dition of the blacks is gradually improving. 

In the late session of the Legislature, several 
days were employed in debating on a bill con- 
templating an amelioration of the state of the 
blacks. The bill provided for the emancipation 
of all persons born in slavery after the 4th July, 
1797, on their arrival at the age of twenty-eight 
years, enabled them to hold real property and 
abolished all the cruel and inhuman regulations 
respecting slaves. The bill could not be passed, 
but after resisting an attempt to destroy it, the 
friends of the blacks succeeded in referring it 
to the ensuing Legislature,and having it ordered 
to be printed in the interim, at the expense of 
the State for the consideration of the people. 
Among the petitioners in favor of a gradual abo- 
lition were 350 names from the county of Essex, 
many of whom were considerable slaveholders. 
These circumstances prove that the principles 
of abolition are gaining ground. 

The acting committees in their several coun- 
ties are indefatigable in the discharge of their 
duties —their endeavors are crowned with suc- 
cess, and the representatives of New Jersey are 
able to say, that considering the disadvantages 
under which we labor, from our widely scattered 
situation, as much has been done in the cause 
as existing circumstances’ could warrant us to 
expect.” 

At the abolition convention which met 6th 
month first, 1798, in Philadelphia, the follow- 
ing Societies were represented. Providence, 
R.1., New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Richmond, Va., Alexandria, Va., and Wilmjng- 
ton, Del. 

(From Richmond, Tarlton W. Pleasants and 
Joseph Anthony were appointed, Samuel Stans- 
bury from Alexandria, and Caesar A. Rodney 
and James A. Bayard from the Delaware So- 
ciety.) 

The New Jersey Society reported that, ‘‘Since 
the last convention held in 1797, a law has been 
passed by the Legislature of this State, embra- 
cing every provision on the subject of slaves, 
repealing all former laws favorable to that des- 
cription of persons ; omitting the greatest part 
of the former cruel and rigid regulations which 
from the humanity of slaveholders and magis- 
trates in this State has become nearly obsolete, 
and containing several new sections tending to 
ameliorate the condition of slaves.” 

By this law slaves could be emancipated be- 
tween 21 and 40 years, instead of 35 as previ- 
ously—the Freedman could own property in 
person instead of by trustees, and could settle in 
any township, thesame as whites The penalty 
for abusing a slave was increased from £5 to 
£15, and for omission to instruct a slave under 
21 years from £5 to £11-5. Also we quote 
from the report, ‘The fact of freedom is now 


left to the determination of a jury, a provision 
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supposed to be favorable to liberty in the pres- 
ent state of the public mind in New Jersey. 
Formerly the Judges decided on the habeas cor- 
pus brought before them without the interven- 
tion of a jury.” 

An “Emancipation clause was lost in the 
House of Assembly by one voice only. In the 
majority were men in principle decided against 
the holding of slaves, one even who had libe- 
rated slaves to the value of £200, but from an 
idea of duty to his constituents (who were gen- 
erally slaveholders) he conceived himself bound 
to vote against the gradual] abolition of slavery. 
Others it is really believed are alarmed at the 
consequences of hastening the emancipation of 
slaves in New Jersey, from the effects experi- 
enced from the ungovernable rage and violence 
of the blacks in St. Domingo; whilst others 
are possibly afraid of their popularity, should 
they yield to arguments they are unable to 
combat. Time and the silent operation of truth 
and justice are, however, making numerous 
proselytes, and it cannot be doubted but a short 
time will ensure to us the object of our wishes, 
a gradual abolition of this pernicious and dis- 
graceful practice.” 


In regard to the delivery of orations on sla 
very as recommended by a previous convention, 
they say that in East Jersey they would not be 
tolerated, and in West Jersey were unnecessary. 


On the subject of education, they say that 
“Some laudable exertions have been made in 
the city of Burlington by some benevolent judi- 
cious and zealous friends of liberty to instruct | 
a number of black people of different ages. 
** * * * * The inference tobe drawn 
from it (the Burlington county report which 
was appended) gs extremely satisfactory, as it 
affords the strongest evidence of sufficient ca- 
pacity and diligence at even an advanced age, 
if called forth by the applicatior and employ- 
ment of a mild and judicious system of educa- 
tion.” 

The Burlington Report here alluded to is 
quite interesting, but too long tg insert here. 
They state that in Burlington county there were 
about 128 Africans and people of color in sla. 
very or under indenture, mostly the former, 
about 100 of whom were in Burlington and 
Nottingham townships, and the largest propor- 
tion of these belonging to settlers from the 
West Indies,—about 430 free Africans and 
mulattoes—93 of them Householders and 16 
freeholders,—34 are mentioned by name and 
character and amount of their property, in 
the aggregate amounting to 8990 dollars. 


Two evening shools were continuéd through 
the winter, and also First day or Sunday 
schools had been opened, to be continued through 
the summer. Zt 

(To be continued. 
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e THE SELF-EDUCATED NEGRO. 


In “The Presbyterian” of the 16th ult., a 
case of the acquisition of knowledge under ex- 
traordinary difficulties, is mentioned by a cor- 
respondent of that journal, who, having heard 
the commanding officer at Fort Pickering re- 
peatedly speak of one of the freedmen serving 
in his regiment, as possessing extraordioary 
literary attainments, sought an interview with 
the man, and gives the facts he learned from 
him in the following narrative. 

“George is a full-blooded negro. He is 
about as black as that kind of men can well be 
mae. He was born aslave, and he liveda 
slave till he found his freedom by escaping 
within the Federal lines. Yet his language is 
almost entirely free from those idioms so com- 
mon among the negroes, the ‘ poor white trash,’ 
and even the better educated classes of the 
South. There is nothing of the negro in his 
conversation, and he uses our English tongue 
with a precision and accuracy seldom surpassed 
by our most highly educated scholars. Though 
George’s head crowns a black body; though it 
is very black, and tolerably woolly; it is one 
which, if it were only white, many white men 
might well wish planted on their own shoul- 
ders. Perhaps enough of such heads among 
our civil and military authorities would, by 
God’s blessing, have avoided this war altogether, 
or finished it long ago. If I were more of @ 
phrenologist, I might speak of the unusual de- 
velopment of the intellectual organs. But I 
am only able to say, that it is almost of Web- 
sterian proportions, and that is the highest 
compliment that can be paid to any head, be it 
white or black. 

While a small boy, and before he was put 
to work, George was the playmate of his mas- 
ter’s children. Hearing them often repeated, 
he learned from them the names of the letters 
in their order. Corrected by his “ young mas- 
ters,” or “ young mistresses,” when he went 
wrong, he learned to repeat them accurately 
and orderly. Here he stopped for some time. 
At length he found, confiscated and hid, an 
old spelling-book. Over this he pored for 
months, whenever he could hide himself from 
observation. Knowing well that such a book 
was contraband to him, and that he would be 
punished if found with it in his hands, he was 
obliged to use great caution. But his white 
playmates had inadvertently given him a start- 
ing-point. He knew that the first letter of the 
alphabet was called A, the second one B, the 
third one C, the fourth D, and soon. Hunt- 
ing up what he at the time supposed was the 
alphabet, he soon became so familiar with the 
features of the several letters that he could 
recognize them at sight. Next came the more 
difficult matter, to one learning without the 
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slightest assistance, of combining sounds in 
the simple monosyllables ba, be, bi, &c. But 
this difficulty was mastered in time, and then, 
having but little trouble with the longer words, 
he soon learned to read. For a long time his 
first was his only book. How many times it 
was read through, it would be impossible to 
say. Buthe did not rest here. Abstracting 
from his master’s house such books as were 
least likely to be missed, and returning them 
as soon as possible, he read much—more. per- 
haps, than any member of his master’s family. 
He felt perfectly safe so long as he was not dis- 
covered indulging in this dangerous amusement, 
for if a book was missed for a few days, no one 
would suspect George of having taken it. Fi- 
nally, “young master” studied Latin and 
Greek. Some time after, the slave, in his ex- 
plorations, found a Latin grammar, which had 
been cast aside, and would never be missed. 
Why should he not work this new vein. He 
did work it, secretly and unaided, of course, 
but patiently, diligently, and perseveringly. 
Obstacles were gradually surmounted, difficul- 
ties were gradually overcome, the grammar was 
finally mastered. And then came the Greek 
grammar, an old copy of which was obtained 
as the Latin grammar had been. This was a 
new field. The task now before the solitary 
and unaided slave-student was intricate and 
perplexing. It required unflagging persever- 
ance. But, as he had been to others, so he 
was equal to this emergency. By dint of long 
and hard study, he went through with his 
Greek grammar. And then he secured an ele- 
mentary book in each language, and tried to 
learn to read it. But his progress was slow. 
He needed an instructor—some one to give 
him a start; and he obtained one in a singular 
way. About this time George was hired upon 
a neighboring plantation, and being known as 
an active, faithful, and intelligent “ boy,” 
though it was not even suspected that he could 
read, he was put in charge of a distillery. In 
the family of his new master he found an Irish 
tutor, who was teaching both the Latin and 
Greek, and who inherited, as was soon discov- 
ered, the national love for whisky. George 
had the bait, but could he catch the fish? At 
the risk of exposing himself he resolved to 
try. He did try, and he succeeded. For so 
many pints of whisky he received so many 
hours of secret instruction. Under the strin- 
gent laws of the State the tutor ran a heavy 
risk, and probably no other temptation would 
have been sufficiently powerful. This new and 
additional engagement in the family did not 
seem to improve the teacher’s habits, and after 
afew months he was dismissed. But mean- 
while the black student had profited greatly 
from the instruction he had received. He was 
now able to go on alone, and did so. Soon af- 


ter came this rocking convulsion of our civil 
war, in the course of which George finds him- 
self a freeman, and a private in the “ First Ten- 
nessee Light Artillery of A. D.” 

In many respects George’s education is de- 
fective. He has paid but little attention to 
arithmetic and geography, and his knowledge 
of many other branches of science is only such 
as he has derived from his limited course of 
reading. I should rejoice to see him where he 
could enjoy the advantages of regular and sys- 
tematic study. He is married, and I think 
has one or two children, though of this I am 
not certain. Perhaps I neglected to inquire.” 































‘Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” 


—— ee 
ADAM CLARKE ON PRAYER. 


Prayer requires more of the heart than the 
tongue, the eloquence of prayer consists in the 
fervency of desire and the simplicity of faith. 
The abundance of fine thoughts, studied and 
vehement motions, and the order and _polite- 
ness of the expressions, are things which com- 
pose a mere human harangue, not a humble and 
Christian prayer, Our trust and confidence 
ought to proceed from that which God is able 
to do in us, and not from that which we can 
say tohim. Prayer is the most secret inter- 
course of the soul with God. Prayer requires 
retirement, at least of the heart; for this may 
be fitly termed the closet in the house of God, 
which house the body of every real Christian 
is. To this closet we ought to retire even in 
public prayer, and in the midst of company. 
As the body depends for its nourishment, 
health, and strength, upon th earth, so does 
the soul upon heaven. Heavenly things cannot 
support the body; they are not suited to its 
nature ; earthly things cannot support the scowl, 
for the same reason. When the uneasy sensa- 
tion termed hunger takes places in the stomach, 
we know we must get food or perish. When 
the soul is awakened to a sense of its wants, 
and begins to hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness or holiness, which is its proper food, we 
know that it must be purified by the Holy 
Spirit, and be made a partaker of living bread, 
or perish everlastingly. Now, as God never 
inspires a prayer, but with the design to an- 
swer it, he who hungers and thirsts after the 
salvation of God, may depend on being speed- 
ily and effectually blessed or satisfied. 





“The Word is nigh thee, even in thy heart 
and in thy mouth.” 


—_——__>-~0—- —__—_ 


“He shall gather the lambs with his arm 
and carry them in his bosom.” 
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THE WORK OF RELIGION—WHERE IT BEGINS. | conscientiously bore and suffered for, and keep- 
The work of religion begins within. The|ing to its direction and guidance you = 
Divine light shines in the heart, it convinces of | Hever return to the follies and vanities they 
and reproves for sin there, and leads toa detes- | came out of. It will show you the pe geri 
tation and abhorrence of it; and as the soul|f formal profession, and the necessity oe 
yields in obedience to the convictions received, inward and spiritual work of a 3 to 
power is gradually given to forsake and over-| the purifying, through the blood of C es J ive. 
come those corrupt and evil inclinations, of |Comsciences from dead works ee aan 
which it was formerly held in bondage. When|ing God. Turn not your backs on this xX J 
a man is weaned from his once beloved lusts, |™nitor, which is with you and in 1D at 
and in measure sanctified and regenerated by |ia mind the exhortation of good he nies - 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in himself, he | Solomon, his son, namely, a Se 
comes to receive a clear discovery and discern-|™Y Son, know thou the God of t , - he sil 
ing what that pure and adceptable worship is, | 8¢Tve him with a perfect heart, an = = wil- 
which he had before sought in vain among the | ling mind, for the Lord searcheth a ry. 
precepts and traditions of men. Hence it is|2¢ understandeth all the imaginations . . i 
that many sincere, judicious, and disinterested | thoughts. If thou seek eg = oe epee : 
persons who have witnessed the work of God’s | °f thee, but if thou + rage die - d * 
grace, redeeming them from a vain conversa-| thee off for ever.” May obedience, ‘ 
tion, have been observed to relinquish the | blessing of it, be the choice of you ee . 
forms and ceremonies of religion, wherein they | PSterity, that in the footsteps of your fat a 
had been educated, and to frequent the meet-| You and your children may ne te 
ings of the people called Quibiac; where, as} Lord in sincerity and truth, whose eet, Sr 
some of them have declared, in an inward re- | from everlasting to everlasting upon them t at 
tirement and waiting upon God in silence and | fear him, and his righteousness unto ae : 
humility, they have come to experience Divine | Children, to such as keep his covenant, ii 
comfort and refreshment, and that solid satis member his commandments to do them.—Srit- 
faction of soul, which they could never attain ish Friend. 
by their own willings, runnings, and perform- 
ances: such proselytes as these come in at the 
right door, aud are a strength and reputation 
to a religious Society. 

I shall particularly recommend to the youth 
among the Society of Friends the writings and 
examples of this (Richard Claridge), and other 
faithful elders of that persuasion, the one to 
inform their judgment, the other to excite their 
agers Education alone can lead to profess, 

ut gives not strength to obey; whence it is 
that the posterity of good men must unavoid- 
ably degenerate, unless they have recourse to 
their first principles. The foundation of your 
ancestors was the light of Christ; a firm and un- 
alterable basis. By its illuminations they reg- 
ulated theirthoughts, their words, their actions; 
instructed by-its dictates, they renounced the 
pride, the pleasures, the lusts, and vanities of 
the world ; separated themselves from human- 
ly-invented modes and ways of worship, bore a 
steady and faithful testimony against many er- 
rors and corruptions of their times, zealously 
reproved vice and immorality ; were exemplary 
to their neighbors in holiness and righteous- 
ness, ordered their conversations aright, ob- 
tained a good report among men, and in the 
end were made partakers of the salvation of 
God. Would you be the happy successors of 
their virtue as well as name? Follow the same 
guide, it will lead you in the same path, and 
reprove you when you turn aside to the right 
hand or to the left. It will teach you a rever- 
ent and religious regard to the testimonies they 
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FASHION IN MOURNING. 

A distinguished and highly respected citizen 
of Philadelphia lately suffered a severe domes- 
tic bereavement. After the funeral he had his 
window shutters thrown wide open, thus — 
at defiance the absurd Philadelphia fashion o 
keeping the house darkened after a death, the 
duration of the darkness being measured by the 
closeness of the relation of the deceased. In 
no other city but Philadelphia, in either Amer- 
ica or Europe, does this fashion of darkening 
a house of mourning prevail. And yet we are 
quite sure that the dead are elsewhere as sin- 
cerely mourned and their memories are as pi- 
ously respected as they are here. Indeed, the 
parade that our people make of their grief, and 
the conventional etiquette in their fashion of 
mourning, give strangers an idea that there is 
less in it of sincerity than of show. There is 
no reason why the light of day and the blessed 
airs of heaven should be shut out of a house 
for a year because a wife or husband has died, 
or for six mouths because a child has been 
taken away. Nor can a reasoning being see why 
more distant relatives of the deceased should 
measure their sorrow or their sympathy by keep- 
ing their windows bowed fora stated number 
of days or weeks. Strangers, unaccustomed to 
the fashions of Philadelphia affliction, are often 
amazed at the number of houses with windows 
bowed and hung with black crape or ribbon. 
They suppose that each of such houses contains 
a corpse, and they conclude that some dire and 
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wide-spread epidemic is among us. It is time 
that this absurd fashion should be abolished. 
No one will think the sorrow of a family is great- 
er or more sincere because their house is shut 
up. Besides, light and air are essential to 
health and cheerfulness, and these are especial- 
ly needed in houses where there has been sick- 
ness and sorrow. We trust the example of the 
eminent gentleman to whom we have referred, 
. and whose grief no one will question, even 
though his windows are all open, will be follow- 
ed universally in our community. 
Phila. Paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 23, 1864. 


The communication of our Illinois corres- 
pondent has been received. We appreciate his 
concern, and believe with him, that he who 
evades the cross to suit his personal conve- 
nience, or to conform to surrounding customs, 


will not receive from his fellows that confidence. 


which is readily given to him, who firmly sus- 
tains a religious testimony; and that the higher 
the position occupied, and the more fashionable 
the circle moved in by such, the more import- 
ant and salutary will be the influence that is 
thrown out, by a steadfast adherence to princi- 
ple, or a conviction of right; but as these 
views have so recently been expressed through 
our paper, we think it best to forbear further 
notice of them at present, and allow the seed 
which may have been sown, time to take root 
and germinate. 
We are reminded of a simile drawn by a 
beloved friend, who, when listening to the 
reiterated advocacy of some favorite views, 
said, “‘a wise farmer, when he had sown his 
seed, would not go over the ground next day 
again and again with a harrrow, but would leave 
the seed to rest quietly in the soil that had re- 
ceived it, until it had had time to take root; 
then further culture might be beneficial.” 





. Now on hand and for sale at the office of this 
paper, the second edition of “ Memoir of Pris- 
cilla Cadwallader,” with some additions. Also, 
a variety of Cards, prepared by “The Book 
Association of Friends,” and suitable, either for 
First-day Schools, or family use. Friends can 
also be supplied at the same place, with “ Central 
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School Reader,” and ‘“ Winnowed Wheat,” a 
choice collection of prose and poetry, from vari- 
ous authors, compiled by “ The Book Associa- 
tion of Friends,”—Philadelphia. 





In the Report of the “ Treasurer of Friends’ 


Association, for the aid and elevation of the 
Freedmen,” as published in the Intelligencer of 
last week, Darby Monthly Meeting contributed 
$200, and not $20, as printed. 





EMANCIPATION IN MARYLAND.—The recent 
election of delegates to attend the Conven- 
tion in Maryland, has been very gratifying to 
the friends of Emancipation in that State. 
The City of Baltimore gave 9041 votes in favor, 
and only 78 against a convention. A consid- 
erable majority of the delegates chosen, are 
said to be favorable to the immediate and un- 
conditional abolition of slavery. 

_One of our correspondents, in alluding to the 
subject, says, in a recent letter, “‘ Though I have 
not seen the full returns, it is believed the Un- 
conditional Emancipationists will have a con- 
siderable majority in our State Convention. 

“There are restraints in the present state of 
things which prevent us from hiring those who 
are claimed as slaves, which I trust will be re- 
moved by legislation as soon as it can be done. 
In looking at the subject of Emancipation, and 
the improvement and elevation of the colored 
race, it seems to embrace so wide a sphere, that 
I cannot expect to live to see an organized 
system for the attainment of the object. My 
opinion has long been that they should be 
placed upon the platform of white citizens, and 
that then the problem should be left to its 
own solution. While things remain unsettled, 
we should aid them in the best way tkat a full 
investigation of the subject may suggest.” 

Another correspondent, writing from Mary- 
land, says,—“ The condition of the freedmen 
has interested us deeply, and we of this neigh- 
borhood have been aiding them in a sma)l way, 
particularly about Washington, Alexandria, and 
Woodlawn. There was great destitution in 


these localities a short time ago, but abundant 
aid has been extended, and they are greatly 
relieved. Itis interesting to see the efforts that 
the colored people are making to elevate them- 
selves. They do not always know how to work 
best for their own good, but as progression is 
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snitch aicieiaianaiiasaecaamaiaaiaain aD 
their aim, I do not fear but they will advance. | cheerfal until she passed from works to rewards, 
Truly our hearts are deeply tenched with the we trust to & mansion prepared for the righteous. 

prospect of our State being free. It seems as Diep, of pneumonia, on the 27th of 8d month, 


; 1864, at Matinicock, L. I., Henry Prior, in the 67th 
if our sorrows should be lightened, when we | year of his age. A few brief remarks will suffice 


ink . to manifest the state of his mind in the prospect of 
ttak of how oe heavier burdens than ours his dissolution. “Oh! there is a bigher power!— 
have been removed,—how many thousands are | Oh! there is a higher power! There . a — 
joici i j . around me brighter than the sun st noonday. 
ee that their children are their — and had been statin to what was made manifest to 
none can take them from them but Him who| me in my youth, I might have been a bright and 
gave them.” shining light,—a pillar in the Lord’s house, that 
Se ee would go no more out; but instead of mo I have 
ituaries are se : been groping in darkness until it is too late to ac- 
ok aoe that ‘ney Soa e aoe complish much ; and | must depend upon the tender 
Editors.) mercies of my Creator, for his mercies are renewed 
Wwe to us every morning, but I have been unmindful of 
_ Diep, on the 30th of 3d month, 1864, of conges- them. I could say much more if I had strength.” 
tion of the lungs, CHarLes C. Havitanp, in the 42d 
year of his age; a member of Forest Hill Particular ” 
and Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Harford co., Md. |THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ~ WO- 
, on the 5th inst., at the residence of her MEN'S ASSOCIATION OF PRILASELESEA — 
father, on Eldridge’s flill, Salem county, N. J., of| THE RELIEF OF THE FREEDMEN. 


heart disease, Puensr, daughter of Levi and Hannah It is due to those who have aided us in our 
Jennings, a member of Pilesgrove Preparative Meet- 


ing, in the 23d yegr of her age. Those who knew | efforts to relieve the sufferings of the destitute 

her -best, have good reason for believing that she | Preedmen, that they should receive a statement 

has been favored with a habitation in the mansions | of the appropriation of our funds and labor. 

of rest. Soon after our Annual Report of Fourth month 
—, on the 9th of 12th month, 1863, Exizanern | last, letters were received from some of our 

Wootstox, wife of Stephen Woolston, of Fallsing- | friends who were engaged as volunteer teachers 


———-2o— 





‘ ton, Bucks county, Pa., in the 74th year of her age. | and nurses in the contraband camp at Washing- 


Strong in faith, pure in heart, and true to all the 
obligations of lif-—of how few of even the greatly | 
good ones upon earth can we say such words, as we 
lay them down in their last resting-places? And 
yet to the wide circle whose privilege it was to know 
ee ee Christian woman whose name 
eads this brief notice, these words will come not e 
ad : : most welcome. 
as panegyric or eulogy, but as simplest, plainest | . i 
truth. She was strong in faith, in its bighest, : Fifth month fourteenth, a letter — received 
noblest sense; strong as a little child, not doubting, | from Lucy Chase, Portsmouth, Virginia, ac- 
aes questioning, not speculating; she simply trusted | knowledging the receipt of a box’ containing 
a aa oe an ae of faith. She | 376 garments, some garden seeds and a few 
was the eagential life of had evtipr only inane atl rapes oe —, a 
thought. Of her faithfulness to duty, domestic and : is almost unmeasured, as is our gratitate, a 
social ; of her tender benevolence, her sweet benig- | the negroes now employed here work well, and 
= to all, and on all occasions her quick and un- | are very happy. My sister and I are located 
7 ee a = ee Soe and; upon a farm near Portsmouth, and | design 
j autiful an i- izi 
monies spring up like Gureeatiatens tan aie | ae — ae = oe a 
extended. It is such simple, trusting, loving, way- ~s them alive by putting advanced ocholars 
side lives that make the riches of the world; it is | 10 charge of them, and visiting them frequently.’ 
vem es, —- a of Christian faith, | Early in the spring of 1863 a special contri- 
, and charity that make the beauty and the| bution enabled us to purchase a choice collec- 
bine : om , P vee” : 
essing of homes, a and States. L. kK. u. tion of school-books, slates, pencils, cards, pic- 
Asan or neraene eee Love Mined an] taney wali: mateiel, Wn, fie eon 
2d month, 1864, urning occasione F i 
by the explosion of a petroleum lamp, Mary, ame. ee ee 


of Halstead Frost, aged about 29 years. at Port Royal. The former writes we feel 

ies aeeesiaiiacainintiaaas si * very thankful to you for your kindness in send- 

—, epeated attacks of paralysis, on the | ; : 

4th of 3d month, 1864, at the residence of her son | =e =. such a large ae oF books ; bt stood 
Abel Mills, Jr., in Putnam county, Illinois, Saran | much in need of them. Since their arrival each 
Mitts, widow of Josepb Mills, in the 72d year of her | Child has had a book, and their chance for im- 
age; an elder of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting. Near provement is much greater. The small books 
the close of the véar 1862, she was prostrated at in-| and cards delight them very much. They are 


tervals by paral;tic affection, until about the 26th! ,: i _ 
of 5th month, 1863, from which time she was con- | sat ones rewards for good behaviour. 


fined to her bed. Extreme suffering was not mani- | A second appeal for clothing for the contra- 
fested, except-at short intervals, at which times she band camp at Washington also met with a 
seemed to bear up with much fortitude, and was prompt response. 


ton, stating that great suffering existed among 
the Hospital patients there, and asking for cloth- 
ing and food suitable for the sick. A box con- 
taining 848 garments was immediately forward- 
| ed, and we were assured “its contents were 
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We were satisfied that the appropriation was 
not only an encouragement to those who are 
nobly and disinterestedly giving their time and 
strength to this great work, but a relief to some 
who in their extremity ask aid until the avenues 
are opened for their self-dependence. 

During the summer, when the necessity for 
clothing was less urgent, and our members 
mostly absent from the city, the business was 
entrusted to the Executive Committee. 

In the Tenth month, information was received 
that a large number of Freedmen in Henry 
county, lowa, were in great destitution. Though 
many of them were reported to be “ intelligent 
and quick to learn, yet the strongest and most 
helpful had gone into the battle-field,” and 
the women could not obtain work to meet the 
commonest demands of life. Two hundred and 
sixty-five garments were sent to their relief, and 
we learned that they arrived in time to clothe 
and comfort many suffering families. 7 

Eliza Yeates attended one of our meetings 
and gave an interesting account of her labors 
among the Freed people near Fortress Monroe 
and Yorktown, and made an earnest appeal on 
their behalf. Four hundred and thirty gar- 
ments were sent to Yorktown, subject to her 
disposal. Letters were received from Col. R. 
M. West, Williamsburgh, Va., and from John A. 
Slade, Gloucester, Va., representing the forlorn 
condition of the Freedmen in those settlements, 
and soliciting bedding and clothing for women 
and children. Boxes containing respectively 203 
and 195 garments were accordingly sent, and 
their receipt gratefully acknowledged. 


Reports were constantly reaching us, through 
the public journals and other sources, of terrible 
suffering and distress existing among the Freed 
blacks at the South. The able-bodied men 
among them had been driven farther South, or 
forced into the service of the contending armies 
which had devastated a large portion of that 
country, while the aged and infirm, the women 
and children, were lett almost without the means 
of subsistence, shelter or clothing. They es- 
caped from the abandoned plantations, in many 
instances only a single garment covering their 
shivering forms, and travelled across rivers and 
through unknown forests to reach the Union 
lines. During the journey many of them died 
from hunger and exposure. Although the 
General Government had to some extent pro- 
vided for those who sought its protection, yet all 
accounts agreed, that unless aid was extended 
from other sources in this time of extremity, 
thousands more would inevitably perish before 
they could be placed in a position, to secure by 
their own labor the necessaries of life. The 
Freedmen in the camps in the Mississippi valley 


alore, numbered over fifty thousand, many of 


whom were subjected to painful privations. 
rom actual observation by some of the mem- 





bers of our Society, and from frequent corres- 
pondence with Friends and others who had 
gone among them to relieve their physical wants 


and elevate their condition, we were impressed 


with the fact that every day increased the num- 
ber of sufferers, and the necessity for more ac- 
tive and efficient measures for their relief. 


At this juncture, the Pennsylvania Freed- 
men’s Relief Association, then recently organ- 
ized, appropriated to our use five hundred dollars 
to be expended in material, the value of which 
was to be returned to them in clothing. This 


appropriation which was followed by others to 


the amount of $4500, induced us to ask the 
aid of our friends in the country, in making u 

garments, and so general was the interest mani- 
tested that the demand for work was for a time 


greater than could be supplied. 


Sewing circles were formed at Germantown, 
Bristol, Falsington, Newtown, Attleboro’, Darby, 
Byberry, Doe Run, Dolington, Upper Dublin, 
Newtown Square, Little Britain, New Garden, 
Buckingham, Kennett Square, Wrightstown, 
Yardleyville, West Grove, Fishing Creek, Make- 


field, Wrightstown, Pineville, Solebury, Pa. Up- 


per Greenwich, Woodbury, Trenton, Moores- 


town, Westfield, Crosswicks, Lambertville, Mount 


Holly, N. J., Wilmington, Del., and at the 


Green St. House of Industry, and the German- 


town Employment Society, by whose co-opera- 


tion we have been greatly assisted and en- 
couraged. Part of the clothing returned to the 


Pennsylvania Freedman’s Relief Association, 


was sent to the sick sufferersat Newbern, N. 
C., whose clothes and bedding had been burned 
after their recovery from the small-pox, and a 
part to the valley of the Mississippi. 
letter of Klkanah Beard to the editor of “Friends 


From a 


Review,” dated Vicksburg, First month 8th, 
1864,we learn “That the majority of these people 


are poorly housed, or not sheltered at all, from 
the cold rains and winds which are incident.to 
this latitude at this season of the year, and 
several in a week past have frozen to death, 


and others were so chilled that they are not 
likely to survive long. The few clothes that 
they could carry, in their hurried march from 
the plantations, are such as, if better could be 
had, should be thrown aside as entirely useless. 


“There are many hundreds of women and 
children who are barefvot, with nothing butcot- 
ton clothes, which have been worn for months, 
and from their extreme poverty are the victims 
oi fell disease, and in their emaciated condition 
cry not only to the friends of suffering human- 
ity for help, but daily on the bended knee, ask 
the Father forgiveness for their many trans- 
gressions, and that He would put it in the 
hearts of those who have plenty, to lend a 
helping hand in this their hour of need and 
greatest calamity. 1 can say from personal ob- 
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sure which they could in nowise avoid. us $1,800, which was expended in material, 
“Could you see the mothers and orphans, who | and the value returned to them in clothing. 
are reduced almost to a skeleton, stare you in Under date of third month 7th, H. T. Norris 
the face and say, as I have heard many, “Massa, | of Baltimore, writes, “ Numbers of destitute 
I’se goin to die; got nuffin fit for me sick to| women and children who have been bound by 
eat ; no close only dese I goton; no way to hab| the galling chains of slavery are now secking 
fire i in my tent, and comes to see if you han’t| shelter among us. There are hundreds of such 
sumpin fur poor me,” then I believe your sym-| refugees scattered over our city.” A box con- 
pathies would be sufficiently aroused to meet | taining 389 garments was promptly sent to her 
the emergency that hundreds of cases are now address, and in reply she states that, “ many 
demanding. stricken hearts have been made glad by its con- 
™ Truly” they are objects of pity that should| tents. Almost every day I clothe from it some 
» engage the charity and benevolence of all , who have fled from personal suffering, the Te- 
Christians and true philanthropists.” il. 


Walter T. Carpenter writing from Nashville, 
Tenn., under date Third month 18, 1864, says, 
« There are at present within our lines, who are 
considered as contrabands, some sixteen thou- 
sand, mostly collected at Gallatin, Clarksville, 
Nashville, Murfreesboro, Pulaski and Huntsville. | of appetite prevents their regaining strength, 
A forward movement of our long line of front ; and a little dried fruit is a grateful and neces- 
would throw a vast increase upon us. A letter | sary stimulus. 
from Gen. Whipple a few days since, statesthat| \ The fact having been communicated to us 
many who take refuge within our lines in the that one of the Hospitals at Alexandria was in 
vicinity of Chattanooga are.so positively desti- | need of clothing, a box containing 243 garments 
tute, that they cannot “send them forward with- | was forwarded to meet that demand on “the 13th 
out supplying them with clothing. George inst.,and about the same time a similar request 
Stokes who has charge of a small camp of con- ' from Fortress Monroe induced us to send 267 
trabands at Huntsville, Alabama, in a letter just garments for distribution in that district. 
received, says, they come in without a change During the past year 13,212 garments have 
of clothes, and without beds or covering of any been made and packed in 41 boxes ; 18 of which 
kind. Any one will see ata glance, that for were sent to the “ Pennsylvania Freedmen’s 
every hundred coming in, a large amount of. Relief Association,” 5 to “ Friend’s Association 
goods will be required to keep them comforta- | for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen,” 
ble, even in moderate weather until they can andthe remainder were distributed by our own 
provide for themselves. The goods most needed ; Association. 
are bedding, of which all require some, even in| We gratefully acknowledge the kindness of 
summer, and clothes for women and children. our friend Alfred H. Love, for his liberal con- 
The able. bodied men are all taken into the tributions, and for the varied assistance which 
‘ service of the Government, and the others are he has generously and untiringly rendered us. 
mostly supplied from the cast off clothes of the | Donations in money,goodsand clothing have been 
soldiers. * * * Theirquiet, orderly deport- | contributed by the citizens of our own State, 
ment is most satisfactory, and the absence of and by those of N. York, N. Jersey, Delaware, 
revenge, or a spirit of retaliation towards those | | Maryland, Ohio, Indiana and lowa, and by 
who have oppressed and in some cases, brutally nearly all ‘the sewing circles that have co-ope- 
maltreated them, i is a most lovely trait in their | rated with us. 
character.” Since our last Report a shadow has rested 
Besides aiding us in making up clothing, our | over us in the removal by death of our‘corves- 
friends in the country have liberally contributed | ponding Secretary and beloved fellow. member, 
to our treasury, by which we have been enabled | Anna Wharton. The remembrance of her warm 
to meet the demands from time to time address- sympathy for the people of color, and her untir- 
ed to us. ing zeal in relieving their sufferings and advo- 
Second month eighth, a second large box con- | cating their cause, will long be as a reminder, 
taining 259 garments was sent to Mount Plea-| not to withhold the little that each can do. 
sant, Towa, and one to Point Comfort, of 243 | Though the condition of her health prevented 
garments, both of which were acknowledged. | a regular attendance at our meetings, yet in her 
The “ Association of Friends for the Aid and | the poor colored refugee found a friend, and in 
Elevation of the Freedmen,” organized in the| her dwelling a temporary shelter. The ac- 
early part of the Second month, with a view not| knowledgment may in truth be made that, 
only to relieve their physical wants, but to labor | ‘ though dead she yet speaketh.” 
for their mental and moral elevation, and the! Thankful for the aid and monetary encourage- 


cital of which would be too harrowing to detai 


In compliance with a request from camp Todd, 
Va., a box containing 126 garments and a quan- 
tity ‘of dried fruit was sent to that locality on 
the 2d inst. In many cases, after patients are 


servation, that hundreds have died from expo- | recognition of their just rights, jervation, that hundreds have died from expo- | recognition of their jest rights, appropriated to 
| discharged from the Hospital their entire want 
} 
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ment which has enabled us to hand forth to 
those “who are ready to perish,” we would re- 
mind our friends that the occasion still exists 
for active and persistent effort, and we trust 
their hearts will continue to respond to the 
claims of justice and brotherhood. Most of us 
have been abundantly blessed with the good 
things of this life, and let us not refuse to give 
of this abundance, lest the language be applica- 
ble to us “ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it not 
unto me.” 
TREASURER’s REpoRT. 
To balance in Treasury, at last report, $33.19 
Contributions from Penn’a. Freed- 








men’s Relief Asssociation, 4500.00 
Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen, 1800.00 
Members’ Subscriptions, and from 
Various sources, 4357.32 
$10,690.51 
By Cash paid fur Goods, $10,384.27 
Cutting out work, ‘ - 149.00 
Freight Expressage, & ; 84.45 
Printing, ; ‘ ° 9.00 
Balance in Treasury, 63.69 
$10,690.51 





Maroaret A. Griscom, Treasurer. 
We have examined the accounts of the 
Treasurer, and fiud them correct. 
EvizaBeta J. Ferris. 
Mary H. NewsBoxp. 
Philadelphia 4 month, 1864. 


Rachel 8. Evans, President, N. E. cor. 11th 
and Vine Street. 


Sarah W. Barker, Vice President, No. 1118 
Spruce St. 


Elizabeth J. Ferris, Secretary, 987 Frank- 
lin St. 

Harriet E. Stockly, Corresponding Secretary, 
No. 1017 Cherry St. 

Margaret A. Griscom, Treasurer, No. 1028 
Arch Street. 





P WORK. 


What are we set on earth for? Say to toil 
Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 
For all the heat of the day, till it declines 
And death’s mild curfew shall from work release. 
God did anoint thee with His odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign,—and He assigns 
All thy tears over tike pure crystallines 
For younger fellow-workers of the soil 
To wear fur amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand 
From thy hand and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 
The least flower with a brimming cup may stand 
And share its dew-drop with another near. 
—E£. B. Browning. 


[SELECTED. ] 
FLower upon the green hill side 
Thou to shun the threatening blast 
In the grass thy head doth hide 
Till the storm be overpast, 
There to quit the azure skies 
And to meet the gladdening sun, 
Brighter, sweeter dost thou rise. 
Tell me flower how this is done? 


I will tell thee as thy friend, 
Artless, timid, whispering, low, 
To the blast ’tis good to bend, 
He who made me taught me so. 
When his teaching I obey, 

I but fall to rise or stand 
Brighter for the stormy day 
Leaning on his viewless hand. 


When my head I’ve meekly bowed 
He with fragrance fills my cup 

From the dark and scowling cloud— 
Then he gently lifts me up. 

Thus I fall, and thus I rise 

In the dark or sunny hour, 

Mindiog Him who rules the skies, 
He’s my God, and I’m his flower. 


—_—__—_—_~>—~0 
From the Westminster Review. 


THE TUNNEL UNDER MONT CENIS. 
(Continued from page 92.) 

The scientific interest in the tunnelling of 
the Alps, excited by the employment of com- 
pressed air, though in our eyes the chief, is by 
po means the only one connected with this 
great enterprise, the importance of which, 
owing to the political events of the last seven 
years, has enormously increased since the pro- 
ject was first presented to Count de Cavour. 
When the bill authorizing the tunnel passed, 
both slopes of the Alps belonged to the same 
State, the two parts of which it was to connect, 
while it put the Mediterranean port of Genoa 
in communication with France, Switzerland, and 


Germany; but, owing to the restrictive com-- 


mercial policy of the governments that then 
ruled all the rest of Italy, its influence did not 
seem likely to extend further south. Three 
years, however, sufficed to bring great changes. 
The southern half of the Italian peninsula had 
fused itself with the northern, and the frontier 
of France was on the crest of the Alps. Savoy 
having thus passed iuto the power of another 
State, a special convention was concluded on 
the 7th of May, 1862, to regulate the interests 
concerning the tunnel. ‘The Italian Govern- 
ment insisted on retaining the exclusive com- 
mand and direction of the works, which it had 
begun at its own risk and cost; but it was 
agreed that when they wege terminated, France 


should pay for half the length at the rate of 
three thousand franc per métre ; and, moreover, 
that for every year less than twenty-five—the 
extreme limit of time fixed by the convention 
—she should pay an additional sum of 500,000 
franes, a premium to be raised to 600,000 per 
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annum if the works be terminated within fifteen of less than 500 métres; and as only a sixth of 


ears. 
. Our readers thus see how great au interest 
the Italian Government has even financially in 
the speedy termination of the tunnel ; an argu- 
ment made use of by General de Menabrea, in 
his interesting speech of the 4th of March last, 
to induce the Parliament to grant additional 
sums for the works, showing that to spend now 
is true economy, since every year gained will 
increase the proportion of the general expense 
to be borne by France. According to the cal- 
culations of the minister, twelve and a half 
years may be looked to with confidence as the 
ultimate term of the undertaking ; in January 

blast, the works were already 1,274 métres, or 
rather more than a tenth of the whole distance, 
from the entrance on the side of Bardonnéche, 
and of this, 550 métres (170 in 1861, 380 in 


. 1862) were, owing to the mechanical system, 


which, there is every reason to hope, will every 
year afford increasingly satisfactory results, net 
less at any rate than a yearly progress of 400 
métres. At Fourneaux, where it was only in- 
augurated in January, 1863, at a distance of 
925 métres from the entrance, the progress 
made in the first two months was such as to 
afford ground for the confident expectation that 
the works on that side will soon be in as forward 
a state as those at Bardonnéche; and if these 


this line will be underground, computing the 
whole of the eighteen tunnels of different 
lengths through which it will have to pass, we 
| need not fear but what it will be completed in 
time to give its full value to the tunnel as soon 
‘as it shall be opened. On the northern side 
there are but a few miles of railway wanting 
to connect St. Michel, where it at present stops, 
with Modane, the works for which are already 
‘progressing, and we cannot doubt that the 
| French authorities, who co-operate so heartily 
with the Italian engineers, that, as it is pleasant 
to hear from the report of the latter, not a sin- 
gle dispute has arisen in the course of three 
years, nor a day been lost to the works by the 
transfer of the province, will make it a point 
of honor to terminate them before the tunnel 
can be completed. . 

We are, therefore, safe in considering that as 
soon as the Mont Cénis tunnel is open, a train 
will be able to run direct from Chambéry to 
Turin. Let us now see what advantages this 
will imply: Chambéry, as most of our readers 
are doubtless aware, is in direct railway com- 
munication with Paris and Switzerland, and 
scarcely thirty hours distant from London, and 
when once the barrier of the Alps shall be 
broken down, the enterprising statesmen of 
Italy hope to see their country once more the 


calculations be not falsified by encountering | high-road between Enrope and Asia. For this 
some fresh obstacle in the centre of the moun- purpose they are busily engaged in the con- 
tain, and expected total advance of 800 métres | struction of railways, and the repair “nd en- 
(400 at cach end) be attained each year, it will | Jarzement of long neglected harbors. Already 
follow that France will be liable by the treaty |g line of steamers is running between Ancona 
for a sum which will go far to acquit the obli-| and Alexandria, the starting: place of which it 





gations of the Italian Government with respect 
to the tunnel ; since, including the interest on 
sum spent on the French half, it will exceed 
31,700,000 francs (£1,268,000). Besides this, 
an additional sum of 13,000,000 franes (£520,- 
900) will have to be reimbursed by the Victor 
Emmanuel © Railway Company, leaving little 
more than 20,000,000 franes out of the 65,- 
000,000 francs the tunnel is computed to cost, 
to be finally paid by the Italian Government, 
in which sum is included the cost of the rail- 
way between Bordonnéche and Susa. 


As long as the opening of the tunnel could 
be deemed problematical, it would have been 
idle to speculate on the advantages to be derived 
from its existence—advantages incaleulably 
multiplied by the fusion of the greater part of 
Italy into a single State, blessed, moreover, with 
freedom of commerce. Less than twenty-five 
miles (forty kilométres) of railway will suffice 
to connect the southern entrance to the tunnel 
with the iron net which covers the valley of 
the Po, and though the whole descent is little 
less than 2,500 feet, the engineers promise that 
in no part of this line, will the slopes exceed 
27 per 1,000, nor will the curves have a radius 


is proposed to transfer to Brindisi (the Roman 
Brundusium), and perhaps in time to Taranto, 
when the railway which now stops at Foggia 
shall be successively open to these ports, an event 
which may reasonably be expected to occur 
within a very few years, certainly before the com- 
pletion of the tunnel. If we look to the con- 
sequences of this we shall find that when 
Brindisi is in direct communication with Bou- 
logne, the journey from London to Egypt, and 
therefore to India, by this route, will be shorter 
by at least three days and nights than it ever 
ean be through Marseilles, and that the sea 
passage will be reduced to less than half what 
it is at present. This fact only requires to be 
stated to give an idea of the great advantage 
this road will possess for the Indian mails, for 
passengers, and all the lighter and more valua- 
ble species of merchandise, in regard to which 
greater rapidity of transmisston will more than 
compensate for any additional expense incurred 
by the substitution of railway for sea carriage, 
while, as for travellers, we conceive there would 
be few unwilling to abbreviate a journey oftener 
undertaken from necessity than pleasure, and 
substitute a railway route down the Adriatic 
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coast for the constant tossing of the now inevi- 
table Gulf of Lyons. 

To our merchants, too, the opening of the 
Mont Cénis tunnel, and the railway system of 
which it may be regarded as the crown and 
keystone, should be a matter of no small inter- 
est, especially now that the commercial treaty 
just signed will engail a great reduction of the 
tariff. The southern provinces of Italy afford 
a field for commercial enterprise hitherto neg- 
lected, and necessarily so, from the utter want 
of means of communication between it and the 
rest of Europe; and yet, while Manchester 
mills stand idle for want of cotton, there is 
perhaps no soil more capable of producing it 
than the plains of Taranto and the southern 
shores of Sicily,* while it would be tedious to 
attempt even the most cursory enumeration of 
the many objects of use or luxury that might 
be obtained from-these rich but long-abandoned 
lands. The portals leading to them have now 
been closed by a barrier which seemed insu- 
perable to human skill, and every day which 
brought places connected by the iron bond of 
the age more closely together, appeared propor- 
tionately to isolate and doom to atrophy all such 
as had no part in the great community of in- 
terests. 

All honor then is due to those who have res- 
cued a country so fertile ss progressive as 
Italy from the moral and conimercial suffoca- 
tion to which she seemed condemned, by the 
Alpine girdle which cut her off from the rest 
of Kurope, both to the engineers who devised, 
and the statesman who encouraged, the enter- 
prise. In whatever light we look at the tunnel, 
it cannot fail to do the highest credit to Italian 
genius and Italian perseverance. Count de 
Cavour never lived to see the works which owed 
so much to his fostering care, for on the very 6th 
of June, 1861,which bad long been fixed for him 
to visit Bardonnéche, and inspect the new ma- 
chives in motiou, the great minister expired ; 
but while the department of public works is in 
the able hands of General de Menabrea, we 
may be very sure that nothing will be omitted 
to favor an undertaking of which he may justly 
be held one of the principal authors, owing to 
the share he took in the labors of the original 
Government Commission, and the zeal with 
which he has always —— it, against every 
objection, both in the Parliament of his own 
country, and in the seientific assemblies of 
other nations. . 

(Te be coutinued.) 
cicipieilllabaitian 


It is the mark of ill nature, to lesson good 
actions, and aggravate ill ones.— Penn. 





f< * We believe that in the course of the winter it is 
intended to open an exhibition at Torin of this cot- 


- ton cultivated in different parts of Itally. 


FOR THE CHILDRES. 
BY A MOTHER. 
Morning Reflections. 

Day after day passes in this busy world, and 
I am yet alive to thank Him, who is the author 
of my being. I rise in the morning, and pre- 
pare for the duties of the day; prepare to do 
what I can to show my love to Him, who daily 
does so much for me. I turn my face to the 
morning light with a glad and grateful heart, 
and pray that truth and holiness may shine in 
all my actions; that my motives may be pure 
and right; that I may be kind and gentle, for- 
giving, as I would be forgiven; that this day’s 
sun may set joyously for me; and when the 
sun of my life shall set, may I enjoy a brighter 
day and a wore glorious life shining on through 
eternity. Bless me, and help me, Father in 
heaven, and preserve me from sin. Make me 
humble and submissive, watchful over every 
thought, word, and action. 





Evening Reflections, 

The shades of night are falling around. The 
sun is now dispensing its light on those coun- 
tries far away from us, and cheering the hearts 
of other beings, alike dependent upon God’s 
bounty and love. How good is God, and how 
great! He it is who guides the stars in their 
courses ; who gives us the glorious sun by day, 
and at night places the muon in the heavens, 
to shed forth her pure-silver light. This great 
and good Being has given me powers to serve 
and love him; let them not be bestowed in 
vain. Let me give him my powers in the fresh- 
ness of my youth. Let me faint not, nor be 
weary in well doing, and every day I shall love 
better to perform his will, and be more worthy 
to be called his child. 


———__-~er 
THE CHEROKEE INDIANS. 


A very interesting public meeting on behalf 
of the Cherokee Indians, was held in this city 
on the 15th of last month; a collection of money 
was made for their relief, and several interesting 
addresses delivered ; among them was one by 
Jchn Ross, a Cherokee Chief, now a resident 
in this city, of which the Press gives the fol- 
lowing extract :-— 

J. Ross said he was not a public speaker, bat 
under the circumstances he could not refuse t 
say something, and hoped that any imperfee- 
tions might be excused. As his friends here 
knew, he had never before addressed such an 
audience as this. 

He had watched the progress of his people 
from one stage of enlightenment to another, 
and never expected to see them reduced to 
their present suffering. In his boyhood there 
were no schools in the Cherokee country. The 
people did not appreciate them. [His father 
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took his family of five children 180 miles intojand her son owed his escape to climbing inte 


Tennessee to get them taught. And he had 
to get permission of the nation to bring a white 
teacher into his nation. At first the measure 
was opposed ; but other counsels more discreet 
were carried. A teacher was secured, and for 
two years he studied. He was then sent a 


a chimney. One of the promincnt men of 
South Carolina, heading a guerrilla band, only 
spared an aged negro after tearful intercession, 
and carried off all the servants who were worth 
taking. 

The women of the Cherokees are industrious 


hundred miles to a school. There was not! and will work. If they get supplies and seeds 


then a wagon road through the country. The; 


they may yet raise crops this spring. All the 


first road was made to connect Georgia with; people have suffered as much as the speaker. 


Nashville. The Cherokees found the road of 
great advantage, and soon their national council 
granted authority to make more. 

The first missionary was Father Galbeau, of 
the Moravian Church. His labors began on 
a small scale; but in 1816, at Washington, a 
delegation from the Cherokees obtained the 
consent of the government and a regular mis- 
sionary was secured. Then schools began. The 
Methodists sent their itinerating preachers 
among the people, and more good was done. 
Then the government agents came among them, 
offering them lands in Louisiana, where they 
could live by the chase. Some went, but not 
many. They began to love civilization. A fter- 
wards they established laws for themselves. 
They were divided into clans, seven in number, 
some of each clan being chosen to be re- 
sponsible for the rest. Ultimately they organ- 
ized a National Committee, and in 1828 a con- 
stitution was framed, as for a State government, 
with plain simple laws, that the most simple 
could understand. 

Subsequently, the Cherokees ceded a part of 
their land in exchange for that given in Lou- 
isiana to those who had emigrated there. Geor- 
gia then began the course of wrong which result. 
ed in their dispossession, taking from them 
5,000,000 acres of the Cherokee’s land. The 
missionaries, who refused to abet this mon- 
strous outrage, were imprisoned. The speaker 
then entered into the history of the Cherokee 
nation, extolling their loyalty and their desire 
for increased enlightenment. 

The people are now scattered and impover- 
ished. Guerrillas robbed even the women and 
children. Last spring the refugees returned 
home, under the promise of protection, but the 
army retrograded, and what little they had got 
together was tuken from them. They had to 
go to Fort Gibson for safety. Last winter was 
the most severe ever known. The Arkan- 
sas was frozen so that wagons crossed it, and 
our people were in the open air, without tents. 
The speaker said he has three soma in the 
army, and one in a rebel prison. 

A grandson, last spring, was taken to Little 
Rock, and was closely imprisoned as a hostage. 
He was a private citizen. They robbed him of 
everything, and when they abandoned Little 
Rock they took him to Arkadelphia. His son- 
in-law was murdered in the presenge of his wife, 





They are broken up and destitute. 

Phillips Brooks made sn appeal for the 
stricken and suffering people. It is more than 
a charity, it isa demand, made modestly and 
humbly before this meeting to-night. They 
are a loyal people, and they have a right to the 
relief, of which they stand in need. The pro- 
clamation of freedom made by our noble Presi- 
dent, was at once obeyed by the Cherokees, 
and they manumitted slaves worth half a mil- 
lion dollars. John Ross liberated $50,000 
worth, and another gentleman released negroes 
worth $100,000. The Cherokees stand forth 
as an anti-slavery people, and are entitled te 
the sympathy of every loyal citizen. 

CENnsoRIoUsNESS.—You shall see an old 
miser come forth with a set gravity, and so 
much severity against the distressed, to excuse 
his purse, that he will, ere he has done, put it 
out of all question that riches is righteousness 
with him. “This,” says he, “is the fruit of 
your prodigality, (as if, poor man, covetousness 
were no fault,) or.of your projects, or grasping 
after a great trade ;” while he himself would 
have done the same thing, but that he had not 
the courage to venture so much ready money 
out of his owa trusty hands, though it had 
been to have brought him back the Indies in 
return. But the proverb is just, ‘ Vice should 
not correct sin.” —Penn. 





— 


Passion, more than anything, deprives us of 
the use of our judgment; for it raises a dust 
very hard to see through.— Penn. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Meav.—Sales of superfine Flour at 
$7 00, extra at $7 50. Penna. and Ohio family at 
$7 75 and $8 00 per barrel, and fancy at 950. Small 
sales to the trade from $7 00 up to $9 00 for com- 
mon and fancy. Last sales of Rye Flour $6 75. 
Corn Meal is scarce at $5 75 for Pennsylvania, and 
$6 25 for Brandywine. 

Graiy.—Sales of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$1 80a 1 82 per bushel, and white at from $1 90 te 
200. Penna. Rye isscare at $1 002 $140. Corn 
—Yellow is quiet at $1 80a 1 81 afloat. Oats gre 
unchanged—sales of Penna. at 88 a 90 cts. 

Sgeps.—Cloverseed is in good demand at $7 25 
a $7 75 per G4 lbs. Timothy is unsettled at $2 50 
@ $275 per bushel. Small sales of Flaxseed af 
$3 37. ? 
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ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 
Pa., for Boys aud Youne Men. 

Gro. A. Newson, Principal. 

Summer Session of 12 weeks, will commence the 

1lth of 4th month, 1864. For Circulars address the 

Principal, Kenneit Square P. O., Chester county, Pa. 

A few Summer Boarders will be accommodated 
during 7th and 8th months. @. A. N. 

4th month 16, 1864.—+f. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys; situated on the Cross- 
wicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The forty-eighth (48) session of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of 5th month, 1864, 
and continue twen'y weeks. 
TERMS, $70; one-half psyable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. 
For further particulars address, 
Henry W. Ripneway, 
Crosswick’s P. 0., Burlington county, N. J. 
4th mo. 9, ’64—3m 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
A Boarpine Scuoon ror Girts. 
This Institution, beautifully and healthfully located 
in the northern l:mits of Attleborough, Bucks co., 
Penna., will commence its Spring and summer term 
on the "19th of Fifth Month, next, and continue in 
session twelve weeks. The course of instruction is 
thorough and complete in all the elementary and 
higher brancbes of an En@uisu, CuassicaL, und 
Matuematical, Education. The French language is 
taught ty a native French teacher. Circulars giv- 
ing full particulars may be had on application to 
the principals, Attleborough P. O., Bucks County, 
Penna. IsragL J. GRAHAME. 
Jane F. GRawame. 
Principals. 
3d mo. 26, 1864-2m. 





ANTED by a Friend in the country, a lad who 

wishes to learn farming. He must be the 

child of a member, and will be considered as one of 

the family. Apply to Emmor Comly, or Amos J. 
Peaslee, Clarksboru’, N. J. 4th mo. 9tb.—tf. 


OMER EACHUS, COLLECTOR, No. 2025 Wood 
Street, Philadelphia. Difficult Claims ener- 
getically presented. 


Unincumbered Real Estate of the value of $15,000 
as security for JSidelity in making remittances of.pro- 
ceeds. Reference is made by permission to 

Witiiam P. Watter, 1233 Market Street, Philada. 

J.J. Kersey, 1920 Green Street. 

Tuomas H. SPEAKMAN, Attorney, 26N.7th St., “ 

Dr. A. Lanapon E:wyn, 1422 Walnut Street, “ 

Anprews, Cotsy & Taompson, Attorneys, 37 Wall 

Street, New York. 
Correspondent in New York. 
H. Y. CUMMINGS, Attorney, 34 Wall St. 
lst mo. 23, 1864.—3mos. 


M. HEACOCK, GENERAL FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
West Side, Philadelphia. Constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment of ready-made Coffins, and every re- 
quisite for Funerals furnished on the most accommo- 
dating terms. Lead Coffins furnished at the shortest 
notice. Lots, Half Lots, and Single Graves in.al) 
the principal Cemeteries, for sale 
5% mo. 1863—1 yr. 
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OR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, SEVERAL 


sets “Friends’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes in 
each set, newly INE soccics seccencsce - esscncenese $7.50 
A few copies Job Scott's works, 2 vols....... ~ 3.50 
Hugh Judge’s Journal......... see icsseeseeee: eeeeee 70 
Memoirs, Ann Byrd, Isauc Martin and Rufus 

Blall, GACR ccccccccscscccsesecceseses © seeees ove cecee ° 
Also, Journal of John Comly...cc. sooce-cccesece - 1.60 


CHARLES COMLY, Byberry, or, 
EMMOR COMLY, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 
[st mo. 23, 1864.—t. f. 





OR RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 
two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a large school- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
convenient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Philada. and 
Trenton’ Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding scliool, or separately, 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esgnezer Hance, near the premises. 


WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 


3d mo. 19, 64.—+tf. Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 





ANTED.—A situation as Teacher or Governess. 
by @ young woman, competent to give instrac- 

tion in any of the English branches, and Latin. 
Apply to Emmor Comly, 131 North 7th St., Philada. 


3d mo. 12, 1864.—3t. 


ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Book- 
7 sellers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 & 19 
South Sixth Street, Philada. Also, Manufactarers 
of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 
Books, and Foulke’s Almanac.—3d mo. 12, ’64. tf. 





TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
561 Arch St., have on hand « good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—ly. 





TEPHEN COX & CO., GENERAL COMMISSION 

Merchants, for the sale of Flour, Grain, Seeds, 
Potatoes, Beans, Foreign and Domestic Fruit, and 
all kinds of Country Produce, No. 236 N. Wharves, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOULD REFER WITH PERMISSION TO 


Wm. Neal, Philadelphia. Peter Sherman, Philadelphia. 
isaac Jeans & Sharpless & Siter, “ 
Drexel & Co., Bankers, = George Quimby, New*York. 
— & -_ . Ward & Brother, Rochester, N.Y. 
- Dare, Sproston & Co., Baltimore 
= "36 63—ly 
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